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as her husband complains, all the faults of her odious
parentage. If an extant portrait is to be trusted, she
was not altogether bad-looking, but the expression of
her face was sensual and impudent. She was not with-
out wit and could be vivacious, but her chatter was
unrestrained by any tact or sense of propriety. She
was always, says the Marquis, in extremes, sulkily
morose or petulantly loquacious, indolent, slatternly,
without modesty or decency. This and much more, in
extraordinary and repulsive detail, is written by him to a
married daughter; and what must we think of the father
who in a letter of advice to his child points his moral
by a description of the follies and vices of her mother ?

The intermittent but exacting fondness of his wife,
her not unreasonable jealousy and anger, were equally
irritating to the Marquis. He proposed an amicable
separation ; her father was dead, she might live with and
take care of her mother. At first she refused, but at
length, when the health of Madame de Vassan was
failing, and the disposition she would make of Jier
property uncertain, the Marchioness was persuaded to
go to her mother. In her absence the Marquis dis-
covered proofs of his wife's dishonour, " of shame over
which an honourable man could not throw his cloak,"
so indisputable that she could no longer refuse her
consent to a formal separation. She undertook not to
come to Paris or in any way molest her husband on
condition of receiving a moderate allowance.

Unfortunately Madame de Mirabeau was an in-
veterate gambler and a very foolish one, the born prey
of sharpers and adventurers. She anticipated her
allowance and ran into debt. The creditors plagued